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ABSTRACT 

This packet contains a set of principles for core 
skills development together with corresponding activities for 
teachers and learners that have been developed in Great Britain. Core 
skills are defined as transferable skills central to academic, 
vocational , and personal development . An introduction explains the 
FEU*s principles and guidelines for the core skills development and 
presents a brief outline of FEU*s Core Skills Post^l6 project and an 
update of current national core skills development. Five sets of 
guidelines are provided, each of which corresponds to a core skills 
development area: institutional management, planning and developing 
the curriculum, learner participation and action planning, learning 
opportunities, and assessing, recording, and reviewing achievement. 
Each booklet contains a list of principles and activities/criteria by 
which institutions, teams, or individuals can judge their core skills 
development in that area; examples of activities and quotations from 
the project colleges illustrating them; and key findings and 
recommendations in each area arising from the project work. A set of 
action sheets contains the lists of principles and suggested 
activities in all five areas. These can be completed by teams or 
individuals to plan or review their own progress in core skills 
development. The last item is a glossary. (YLB) 
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earned out during 1990-2 with 12 
colleges 

an update of current natlonal'core 
skills developments. 

A gKDSsary of core skills-related 
terminology, alongMA/ith the 
organisation of initiative with which ^ 
each is currently associated. The 
table first appeared in FEU s Core 
Skills in Action and has been 
updated. 

Five sets of guidelines each of which 
iorresponds to a core skills 
development area:^ ^ 

1 Institutional management 

2 Planning and developing the 
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'■■ Learner participation and 

action-planning 
A Learning opportunities 
5 Assessing, recording and 

reviewing achieveifnent 

Each booklet contains: 

• a list of principles and 
activities/criteria by which 
institutions, teams or individ'uals 
can judge their core skills 
development in that area; 

^ examples of activities and 
quotations from the project ^ 
colleges which illustrate these: 

• key findings and recommendations 
in each area arising from the 
project work 
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introduction 



This pack has been created out of FEU's project work over two years with 
12 colleges. It is based on our assumption that in order to guarantee the 
quality of learning programmes and improve levels of achievement, there 
are certain principles which should underpin all good learning 
programmes, academic or vocational, especially if they seek to foster and 
develop core skills. 

FEU has devised a set of principles for core skills development, along 
with corresponding activities for teachers and learners. Course teams or 
individual teachers can use these to audit and review their curriculum 
offer, or for planning and development. Curriculum managers can use 
them as checklists for the institution's statement of entitlement or 
quality framework. The principles and activities have been tested by the 
colleges in the project within A-level and vocational programmes, and 
examples of their experiences are provided. 

It is FEU's view, based on its fieldwork, that core skills development 
should not be solely the responsibility of individual teachers; nor is it 
only related to teaching and learning strategies. Core skills development 
can and does happen in comparative isolation but to be fully effective and 
consistent for all learners, there needs to be a whole range of related 
activities and processes developed alongside. The other major 
requirement which emerged from the project is the need for the active 
support of senior management in deploying and co-ordinating resources. 

We have identified five areas of activity for effective core skills 
development which should be seen as interconnected and part of 
an inte^rrated system of curriculum development. The whole 
provides an ideal model for core skills development but is 
divided iniio separate sections, each sub-divided into activities. 
The sections can be used separately or together and do not have 
to be used in any particular order, although there is a logical 
progression in the way they are presented. Thus, development 
can be targeted, and achievable goals provided for any 
sector/department of an institution, whatever stage of core skills 
development it is at. 

The five areas are given below with a statement which summarises the 
principles and acti\dties: 

1. Institutional management 

should support core skills development by the implementation of an 
overall college strategy, and the deployment and co-ordination of 
resources which encourage the development of areas 2-5 below. 

2. Planning and developing the curriculum 

should be done by teams who teach on the course or programme in order 
to agree on a core skills framework and jointly develop 
teaching/learning/recording/assessment procedures. 

3. Learner participation and action planning 

should involve students in understanding exactly what core skills are, 
how they will be taught/leamed/recorded/assessed in their course or 
learning programme, and link previous core skills experience to future 
targets for progress and achievement. 
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4. Learning opportunities 

for core skills should be provided through a range of teaching and 
learning strategies and a variety of environments which facilitate core 
skills development. 

5. Assessing^ recording and reviewing achievement 

should involve the provision of a regular structured time when core 
skills achievement is recognised, reviewed and assessed by both teacher 
and learner, using a record of achievement and performance criteria 
which are understood by both. 



How did FEU's principle and criteria for core 
skills development originate ? 



They originated partly through considering best practice arising from recent 
changes in curriculum development, teaching, learning and assessment and 
also took account of principles of good practice as recognised by other 
national bodies with experience and expertise in this area. 

The development of core skills and of PEXTs principles and criteria for their 
development are based on a desire to improve the quality of learning 
programmes largely through the increasing involvement and informing of 
learners, and emphasis on the process of learning rather than only on 
teaching. 

It might be helpful to outline the changes involved in a more learner- 
centred curriculum especially for teachers, managers, and the institution as 
a whole. Over the page is a simple descriptive model which gives the 
two extremes of teacher- and learner-centred practice which 
highlights and illustrates the changes. They should be seen as each 
end of a contimitun with most teachers somewhere between the 
two. 

The major changes involve the use of teachers' time in more team work and 
the use of different skills compared with those they may have been using or 
trained to use. This arises from the greater emphasis on the learner's 
experience, the need for greater clarity about what they are expected to 
learn and the criteria for success, and on the provision of opportunities to 
record and reflect on that learning. The principles and criteria in this pack 
reflect these changes and provide strategies for individuals, teams or 
institutions to address and implement these changes incrementally. 



Teacher centred 



Learner centred 



Teachers are subject specialists who impart 
knowiedge and information and whose 'class contact 
time' is spent in a classroom, teaching their own 
subject to a whole group of students. This practice is 
characterised by the separateness of the subject 
matter, the individuality of the teacher and the 
collective nature of students. 



There Is greater integration and cohesion of subjects 
especially within vocational areas 'ndividual subjects 
are often combined under a topic theme related to 
'reaHife* situations so Vr.^i connections are made 
between subjeCs. and to show how the subjects are 
applied. This p .a'^ce is characterised by increasing 
collaboration and coH)peration between teachers, and 
the Increasing recognition of the individual learning 
needs of students. 



Curriculum planning 
and development 



Individual teachers spend most of their time 
preparing their own particular subject-specific 
lessons, and this preparation, although some of it is 
done in advance, continues throughout an academic 
year. 



Less time is spent teachers in individual lesson 
preparation throughout the year, and more spent in 
the collaborative process of designing, planning and 
writing cross-curricular asslgnnwnts and resource- 
based learning paclages of which their own specialist 
subject Is only a part This usually has to be done 
with other subject specialist staff teaching on the 
same course, well In advance, often before the course 
begins 



Learning 
opportunities 



A teacher's time Is spent largely in the classroom, or 
wortehop If they teach a technical subject in 
Intenswe exposition and explanation of their own 
subject using the notes, texts, practical activities 
wtiich they personally have prepared for a whole 
group of students. 



More time is spent in helping students as Individuais 
to use ready-prepared materials and assignments, 
either In the classroom cr In learning centres to which 
students have access. Students spend some time 
using supported self-study materials. 



Assessment and Teachers spend time on martdng the work they have 
recording of set but the amount and frequency are not prescribed 

achievement and they alone are responsible for their students* 

progression and performance in that particular 

subject. 

Perfonnance Is ultimately measured by a final 
examination, in which the criteria for success are not 
made explicit either to the teacher or the student 
Progress is recorded as the individual teacher or 
institution requires, and external formal structured 
reports requiring marics and comments are required 
only once or twice a year. Students receive a 
cerdScate from an examination board which shows 
the subject and grade of pass. 



Coursework assignments may have different 
functions in that some may be used to help students 
to leam and put into practice certain skills and 
knowledge, whilst others may ba used to assess a 
student's performance and the results will be 
accredited towards a final qualification. 
The performance or behaviour expected of students is 
often externally prescribed, and will Include the 
demonstration of skills and behaviour as well as the 
recall of content and knowledge. The criteria by which 
the course work must be marked are usually 
externally devised and need to be made explicit to 
students. Consequently, all teachers have to spend 
more time with colleagues ensuring that they 
understand these criteria and use them in a 
consistent way, because students' progress depends 
on a collaborative effort from all staff on their course. 
Teachers have to spend much more time in their 
teams jointly marking, or agreeing marks, for the 
assignments. They have to find time to complete 
records of achievement devised for use either by the 
course team, the college as a vrtioie, or devised 
regionally or nationally. Students receive a record of 
achtevement which shows details of outcomes of 
behaviour or performance achieved by the student as 
well as the qualification. 
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National update — vocational qualifications 



Current national developments in core skillf^ are rather different from 
those envisaged after FEU*s Core Skills Post-16 project began in 
September 1990. 

Then, hopes were high, that after government support for core skills, 
they could be developed and assessed in both A levels and vocational 
qualifications. It was felt that this would help to encourage, and give 
greater value to, curriculum breadth in both types of qualifications. The 
National Council for Vocational Qualifications (NCVQ), Schools 
Examination and Assessment Council (SEAC), NCC and FEU were 
involved in the development work and for the first time, national 
definitions were produced for communication, numeracy, problem- 
solving, personal skills, information technology and a modem language 
(the six core skills originally outlined by the NCC working group in 
March 1990). 

NCVQ and SEAC reported to the Secretary of State for Education as 
requested in 1991, and the former has now invested considerable 
resources in the development of core skills. This development is currently 
culminating in the inclusion and accreditation of core skills in NCVQ's 
new qualification framework — the General National Vocational 
Qualification (GNVQ) — which is being introduced in some centres from 
September 1992. 

The core skills of communication, application of number and information 
technology will be developed and assessed as part of each GNVQ at levels 
2 and 3. The core skills specifications are expressed in the form of 
elements, performance criteria and range statements. Further work was 
requested of NCVQ by the Secretary of State on the core skills of 
problem-solving and personal skills; NCVQ has further classified 
personal skills as working with others and improving own learning and 
performance, and has produced specifications for these and problem- 
solving. The development work continues with a view to their eventual 
inclusion in the GNVQs. The inclusion of core skills in National 
Vocational Qualifications (NVQs) is expected to begin a phased 
introduction after all Lead Bodies have reported in December 1992. 

So, the main formal vehicles at the moment for core skills development 
are BTEC qualifications and GNVQ, but each of these has a diffierent set 
of core skills specifications in terms of definitions, levels and criteria for 
assessment. Obviously this is difficult for teachers who might now have 
to change from one to the other or use both. Experience with BTEC will 
help those now doing GNVQs, but the development of a completely 
different set of core skills and criteria for assessment will add once again 
to the confusion surrounding this area of work. 
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National update — A-level qualifiLcations 



It is often assumed, both within and without the educational system, 
that achievement at A level automatically confers on learners proficier^y 
in, for example, communication, problem-solving, and personal skills 
such as managing their owti time or working with others. However, the 
acquisition of these skills is not formally assessed at A level and 
although many good teachers will give learners an opportunity to develop 
and practice those skills, there is no guarantee of this happening unless 
the skills are recorded, and preferably accredited, as part of all A-level 
qualifications. 

SEAC's 1991 report to the Secretary of State on core skills in A-level 
qualifications was never made public, but it did indicate that at least 
some of the NCC core skills could be incorporated into existing A-level 
syllabuses. It was not felt possible, however, to assess them within the 
existing A-level assessment framework. To date, no further development 
work has taken place and once again, the situation has arisen where the 
vocational qualifications are the ones embracing core skills and A levels 
remain unchanged. In fact some opportunities for core skills development 
may be diminished with the m£iximum coursework assessment now set 
at 20%, 

Nevertheless, FEU hae growing evidence, from its contact with A-level 
lecturers in all types of post-16 institutions, of a desire to see changes in 
A levels and to include the core skills for various reasons: 

• a desire to complete Universities Central Council on Admissions 
(UCCAV Polytechnic Centralised Admission Systems (PC AS) forms 
effectively and offer learners the opportunity to improve their 
performance in the areas required for entry to higher education (HE); 

• interest in improving learning and involving students in the process of 
learning effectively at A level and in HE; 

• increasing involvement of A-level teachers on BTEC courses which 
involve developing learner-centred approaches and including common 
skills; 

• the recording and reviewing of achievement of core skills to provide a 
focus for tutorial periods; 

• increasing interest of HE institutions in core skills through records of 
achievement, Enterprise in HE, competence-based degrees and work- 
based learning; 

• increasing demands from employers and employer's organisations for 
education which develops the sort of skills required to meet the needs 
of industry at all levels e.g. Engineering Council, the Confederation of 
British Industry (CBI), Liverpool University's study of employers' 
attitudes. 

We have found that to these ends, many A-level teachers in FE, sixth- 
form and tertiary colleges are changing their teaching and learning 
strategies to encourage core-skills development, introducing recording of 
achievement in core skills and changing to an A-level syllabus which 
allow for greater core skills-related work. 



Post-16 Core SkiUs - an FEU project 



What did the colleges do in the project? 

Some colleges used FEU's principles and activities to assist their BTEC 
and vocational development work, especially with part-time students; 
others used them to develop core skills in programmes such as A level 
and GrCSE where none already existed as part of the certification and 
accreditation framework; others used them as a framework for cross- 
college core skills initiatives. They used the activities outlined in the 
action sheets, modified and added to them and provided examples from 
their experience of strategies which had been useful. 

Which core skills were the colleges using? 

The project was about general principles of core skills development 
rather than about specific core skills. However, it was suggested that 
colleges use core skills which corresponded as closely as possible to the 
six core skills specified in the National Curriculimi Council's (NCC) 
publication Core Skills 16-19, and on which subsequent development 
work focused. 

These are: 

Communication Numeracy 

Problem-solving Information technology 

Personal skills Modem languages 

The project began before the development of national core skills 
definitions and specifications in response to the then Secretary of State's 
request in November 1990. The colleges in the project therefore used 
existing definitions such as those for BTEC, Certificate of Pre- Vocational 
Education (CPVE) and Youth Training (YT). in some cases they 
developed their own because they found that the nationally defined core 
skills did not cover all the areas they wanted to include such as 
analytical skills. There was nevertheless a strong desire to see one single 
minimum set of national core skills specifications rather than the current 
variety. We have used the term core skills throughout, w hatever the 
colleges were using. 



Were the core skiils being Integrated by colleges? 

Where possible without distortion of the qualification, each college 
integrated the core skills into the curriculum of at least two different 
courses or learning programmes. This often happened after initial bolt-on 
provision had proved unsatisfactory. Integration appeared to be more 
challenging for A-level teachers who were less used to using the variety 
of teav^hing and learning strategies or contexts which facilitate core sldlls 
development. 

There was also variation between the different core skills: 

communication, problem solving and personal skills — almost everyone 
found that it was possible to integrate some elements of those whatever 
their subject; 
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numeracy and information technology — these proved more difficult to 
integrate for some teachers and in some subject areas especially in A 
levels. Both of these core skills involve the need for staff development or 
for more use of specialist staff to provide ideas and support. Separate 
provision of IT and numeracy through open access provision varied in its 
success with teachers and learners; 

modem languages — provision has mostly been through additional or 
bolt-on studies, often on a voluntary basis, but open access provision, if 
carefully managed seems to be a workable option. Use of the BTEC 
European Studies Unit or qualifications such as Foreign Languages in 
Commerce (FLIC) and Foreign Language at Work (FLAW) offered by the 
London Chamber of Commerce (LCC) have proved helpfal in providing a 
structxire for the work and an oppoiiiunity for achievement to be 
accredited towards a qualification. A lack of trained staff is an issue here, 
and the provision of open learning packages with staff available at set 
times is one option; one college made use of its adult education language 
lecturers in its mainstream provision. 
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Other FEU work related to core skills is ongoing, and new work in being developed or underway. 
FEU is interested to hea' from those who are involved in core skills-related activity, especially in 
any of the following areas: 

• dissemination of the Core Skills Action Pack in the the regions; 

• core skills and engineering; 

• IT as a core skill; 

• core skills and adults; 

• core themes; 

• the value added by core skills; 

• core skills in GNVQs. 



Contact: Sue Rawlinson 

Further Education Unit 
Citadel Place 
TinvYOrth Street 
London SE11 5EH 

Tel: 071-962 1280 
Fax: 071-962 1266 
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Institutional management 



• principuvs a!i[(l activitu^s 

• kvy f inclines and J iuoninH^ulat ions 



Principle 



that college senior management facilitate, encourage and value core 
skills development by their inclusion in college policies, strategies and 
quality management processes 

A set of blank action sheets containing a list of the activities below for 
planning or reviewing core skills development is included in this pack. 
The examples from colleges involved in the project illustrate the activities 
below. 

Activities 

a providing an institutional policy and strategy for core skills 
development: 

1 a college policy on core skills covers all curriculiim areas and all learners 

2 a whole-college core-skills operational plan showing action to be taken, 
when and by whom 

3 audits of existing core skills work and staff expertise are conducted 

4 core skills development is co-ordinated with other college and national 
initiatives e.g. GNVQ, National Record of Achievement (NRA), BTEC, 
Technical and Vocational Education Initiative (TVEI) 

b supporting core skills development by deployment of staff and 
resources: 

1 a manager or group is designated as responsible for overall core skills 
development 

2 awareness-raising/stafF development on core skills issues is provided, 
either separately or as part of other initiatives 

3 exi^ .,ig staff expertise and experience is used to aid development work 
with less experienced staff 

4 teams develop core skills work within and across curriculum/subject 
areas 

5 timetables allow for meeting times for staff 

6 review/tutorial periods are provided for all learners 

7 a range of resources/learning environments is available for all learners 

8 action-planning/records of achievement/tutorials/review periods are part 
of a single coherent system, vmderstood by teachers and learners 

9 core skills implementation and achievement are evaluated as elements of 
course review and/or quality management 



Examples of activities 

providing support through policies, strategies and resource deployment 



Example 1 In one college initiative strong senior management support and 

involvement was seen as crucial from the start. The project leader when 
reviewing progress two years later felt this was a critical factor in the 
success achieved. The senior management team steered developments 
throughout. Its first step was to set up a core skills development group 
(three principal lecturers) and to authorise tl "^m to carry out an audit of 
core skills across the college to identify development needs and good 
practice. This was done early in 1990 and all course leaders were 
interviewed. Main points of subsequent action were: 

• an awareness raising event for curriculum directors and staff (March 
1990); 

• SMT met curriculum directors and team leaders to address planning for 
core skills development (May 1990); 

• residential sessions to develop cross-college core skill teams 
(June-December 1990); 

• selected course teams piloted core skills strategies (September 1990-May 
1992); 

• SMT agreed policy for core skills assessment at entry and exit in all 
courses (January 1992); 

• curriculum directors and then course teams met to agree approach to 
specifying core skills and criteria (Feb-March 1992); 

• specifications produced summer 1992, to be implemented 1992-3; 

• core skills linked with college NVQ, GNVQ, action planning initiatives. 



Example 2 A college core skills initiative began with a whole college staff development 
session, Jed by the deputy director, in which teams present analysed core 
skills essential to their subject areas. One BTEC and two A-level teams 
were then identified to implement agreed strategies, a college core-skills 
co-ordinator was appointed to facihtate progress, and the LEA Advisor for 
Post-16 Education was invited to participate in the A-level team meetings. 
A meetings schedule was established by which the A-level team met weekly 
or fortnightly, BTEC monthly, and a cross-college core-skills group twice a 
term. The following tasks were agreed for the pilot teams: 

• define core skills and identify a hierarchy where appropriate; 

• analyse current curriculum delivery and establish where core skills are 
present and which ones; 

• identify where skills can be made explicit in course delivery (A level); 

• ciarify assessment criteria and make explicit to students (A level); 

• make assessment user friendly to students (BTEC); 

• emphasise core skills in induction phase (BTEC). 
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Example 3 One college's BTEC and A-level curriculum groups are both resourced for 
curriculum co-ordination and meet weekly. They jointly developed a draft 
core skills log-book for general college use, and working groups were set up 
to adapt the draft for BTEC and A-leVel students respectively. A one-day 
INSET workshop for course tutors then refined both versions to match 
student needs more closely and to harmonise them with NRA requirements. 
Further refinements were carried out by individual BTEC and A-level 
teams. 



Example 4 In an FE college, at a currictilum development event for all college 

managers in 1989 it was decided to 'capture resources first for core skills 
and an entitlement curriculimi'. Work was set in motion to establish 
learning centres which could provide support on core skills — two were 
ready by September 1990. Some ftmding was provided by a TEED project to 
develop core competences for all NVQ programmes; other activity on core 
skills was linked with projects and ftmding derived fi:om installing 
management information systems, TVEI/ROA development, INSET 
provision and other initiatives. This made it possible to fund remission and 
other resources for a range of core skills development activities by team 
leaders and their staff. 



Example 5 After staff development sessions on teaching and learning strategies and on 
working with adults, an HE access team decided to move away from its 
then traditional teacher-centred deUvery methods. Part of this process was 
the reduction of all timetabled sessions by half an hour to two hours. The 
extra time was used to increase the number of individual tutorials, and to 
allow for both timetabled and voluntary attendance at core skills 
workshops. 



Example 6 Some colleges are using quality assurance systems as a means to promote 
core skills development. Their developments include the following: 

• a quality manual indicatmg issues which must be addressed in course 
review and evaluation, and which includes core skills development; 

• £innual course review reports and action plans by course teams, based on 
the manual and considered by quality staff (and perhaps a quality 
committee); 

• advice and support firom quality staff who help to agree priorities for 
development with coxurse teams; 

• guidance on the constitution of coiurse/programme teams, e.g. they should 
include members firom across courses or departments, students, etc.; 

• cross-college activities by quality staff* or others outside the course team 
e.g. core skills audit, review of teaching/learning strategies, student 
consultatioii on issues such as core skills; 

• using FEtPs core skills quaUty criteria to evaluate college developments. 
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Principle 



that college senior management facilitate, encourage and value core 
skills development by its inclusion in college policies, strategies and 
quality management processes 



Key findings and recommendations 

a providing an institutional poUcy and strategy for core skills 
development 

• for fully effective development there needs to be whole-college core-skills 
policy which is a clear part of the coUege's mission statement or business 
plan; 

• a strategy and operational plan should be devised for putting the policy 
mto practice; whilst allowing for autonomy and development at team and 
mdividual level, senior management need to lead and co-ordinate many 
elements for effective implementation, so the strategy should address: 

* the stages and time-scale of development, and staff responsibilities; 

* core skills for all types of learners e.g. academic, vocational, part-time, 
nill-time, adults, employed and unemployed; 

* how far core skills will be integrated into programmes and 
qualifications or will be additional to them; 

* auditing of core skills in existing provision and of staff expertise and 
experience; 

* methods of delivering core skills and systems for assessing and 
recording achievement; 

* resources and staff development for core-skills-related activities; 

* the role of core skills in the overall quality management system of the 
mstitution; 

• curriculum managers have an important role in making the connections 
between core skills and other initiatives such as (G)NVQs, TVEI, NRA, 
BTEC; the strategy should aim to overcome inconsistency in core skills 
implementation, and avoid fragmentation and confusion; 

• there need to be mechanisms by which the core skills practitioners feed 
back experience and suggestions to senior management and the college 
strategy and policy. 
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b supporting core skills development by deployment of staff and 
resources 

• was considered by all colleges in the project to be the key to effective and 
consistent core skills implementation; allocation of time and resources 
helps to overcome resistance in staff and students. Responsibility for 
developments should be shared between managers and teachers; 

• whilst colleges felt that it wa^ important for an individual member or 
group of senior staff in a college to have responsibility for core skills 
development, there is a danger that the development will be seen as too 
separate an initiative instead of part of the whole learning process; 

• senior managers can encoxirage core skills development by realising the 
increasing importance of the team in the curriculum development and 
implementation process; there should be opportimities for teamwork 
across subjects/departments/vocational areas; 

• senior managers can facilitate development by supporting and 
encouraging the use of a range of teaching and learning strategies and 
different learning environments; the provision of time and facilities for 
tutorial/recording of progress needs to be addressed as an institutional 
issue with best practice becoming the norm; 

• it should not be assumed that any teachers, even those with experience of 
BTEC, fully xmderstand or can deliver core (common) skills consistently; 
a staff development policy mxist embrace core skills issues, take accoimt 
of all staff needs, and can be linked to the sort of national developments 
mentioned ear?ier; 

• although extra funding and resources are welcome for core skills 
development, quite significant improvements can be made with only 
small amoimts of money; colleges in the project only received £2000 over 
one year and did quite a lot of earlier development work without funding. 
Much of the achievement in colleges is about the way in which existing 
resources and staff are deployed to support core skills. Time was the most 
important resource which staff said they needed — both for their 
teamwork and curriculum planning and for ensuring effective learning — 
and senior managers can be instrumental in creating this; 

• there is a grreater need for college managers to recognise where the 
changes are occurring in all teaching and learning processes, and fund 
the sort of team-building and ongoing team activities which are required 
not only for core skills but for any good quality curriculiun development 
and implementation. 
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Principle 



that core skills are developed in the curriculum through the activities of 
teaching teams and a framework for core skills is agreed and understood 
by all team members 

A set of blank action heets containing a list of the activities below for 
planning or reviewing core skills development is included in this pack. 
The examples from colleges involved in the project illustrate the activities 
below. 

Activities 

a using team meetings for core skills development 

1 all course or subject progranune team members meet regularly even if not 
everyone is able to attend every meeting 

2 the definitions of core skills being used are understood by everyone in the 
team 

3 teaching/learning strategies and resources needed to develop competence 
in core skills are planned by the whole team 

4 work experience or community projects are planned by the team as a 
vehicle for core skills development/experience 

5 assessment and recording procedures for all core skills achievements are 
planned and understood by the whole team 

b carr3dng out an audit of existing core skills provision 

1 an audit of where core skills already exist in syllabuses and/or whole 
programmes is carried out by learners and teachers 

2 precise definitions of core skills are used in carrying out the audit 

3 audit results are used to plan core skills development 



Examples of activities 

using team meetings/audits of core skills provision 



Example 1 A college business studies team has developed a system designed to ensure 
core skill development in all parts of the course: 

• all course staff must produce a scheme of work for each learning block 
which shows core skills to be achieved in their own subject module(s), 
and methods for achieving this, including the use of work experience; 

• the same is required for each assignment and the whole course team is 
briefed on, and discusses, each assignment before students start work on 
it; 

• core skills staJBf carry out audits with work placement supervisors and 
feed information on core-skills learning and assessment into course team 
meetings; 

• the knowledge that students have a prescription for core skills to be 
achieved (through each module) by the end of the block motivates 
teachers to provide the necessary varied learning opportimities; 

• 'there are still some problems in some options with modules and/or 
teachers, but peer group and student pressure have led in practice to the 
vast majority of staff delivering teaching and learning strategies that 
support core skills development'. 

Example 2 An FE college wishing to develop core skills in A-level programmes saw 
cohesive student groups as a key to their development: 

• course teams were formed for groups of subjects (e.g. English, Psychology 
and Sociology) where full-time students worked in the same group for at 
least two of their three A-level subjects; 

• teams included main subject teachers with tutors for IT, careers and 
subsidiary foreign languages; 

• teams met monthly, *xmitised' parts of syllabuses to forge links between 
subjects, designed integrative assignments to develop core skills and 
reinforce imit links, and planned staff development days. 

Results included: 

• acceptance of the value of course teams — 'a new concept to A-level 
teachers in the college'; 

• a 'cultural shift' in the attitudes of A-level staff to core skills and 
teaching methods, recognising a need for changes starting from student 
needs; 

• agreement that all tutors must have a detailed imderstanding of 
students' whole learning programmes; 

• higher student motivation and stronger group identity. 



Example 3 In one college, four leading science staff with experience of both BTEC and 
A levels formed a development group with the aim of coalescing both 
courses as far as possible, and sharing a common approach to core skills. It 
was found to be possible to construct a joint programme which covered 
about half of the requirements for A-level sciences and almost all BTEC 
pure science and laboratory work components, including the BTEC 
Common Skills. This led to a change of A-level Chemistry syllabus to one 
more suited to such an approacii. 



Example 4 Within one coUege department, groups of staff covering a wide range of A 
levels, reviewed and audited communication and problem-solving skills 
within their courses and discussed the value of the skills with students. 
Each student then completed a personal audit of development in these 
skills within her/his A-level courses and in extra-ciuricxilar activities. As a 
restilt of this it was concluded that A-level courses woxild be developed to 
enable core skills to become a central part of the curricxilvun, and the 
departmental management group revised the tutorial system to provide 
greater support to core skills across all A-level provision. 



Example 5 A meeting of college staff and employers was held to discuss core skills and 
opportunities to develop these during work placements. It was followed by 
an audit of core skills in work experience, carried out by questioimaire for 
employers and students. This led to greater commitment to core skills from 
workplace supervisors, collaboration in core skills assessment, and 
enhanced student awareness of the competences being assessed. 



Example 6 A variety of approaches to core skills audits was used by different teams, 
e.g: 

• audit limited to specific skills, e.g. communication and problem solving; 

• course audits of existing ETEC integrative assignments or particular 
units/modules, then extended to whole course; 

• audits across similar A levels (e.g. Sciences) or across popular 
programmes of A levels; 

• audits by staff teams of their own subject area; 

• student audits of subjects or whole programmes of study; 

• audits of work experience and extra-curricular activities; 

• use of questionnaires, checklists and discussion, or a mixture of these. 



Principle 



that core skills are developed in the curriculum through the activities of 
teaching teams and a framework for core skills is agreed and understood 
by all team meml>ers 



Key findings and recommendations 

using team meetings for core skills development 

• core skills curriculum development was foimd to be most effective with 
teachers working in teams. These teams need not always have tore skills 
as their main cus but will probably be concerned with all aspects of 
curriculimi development such as designing the learning programme, 
writing assignments, devising and agreeing assessment and recording of 
achievement procedures, and core skills should be part of all these 
activities; 

• the integration of core skills into the programme, the learning 
opportimities which will foster the skills, the resoxirces and staff needed, 
and the assessment procedxires, should be planned in advance and in 
detail by the whole team; 

• not all core skiUs will be integrated into every part of the curriculum; 
some planning of lDolt-on', separate core skills activity may be a useful 
starting point, or remain useful, e.g. foreign language skills, IT, or study 
skills. But most teachers and learners in the project found that they 
preferred core skills to be an integral part of their main subject areas; 

• it should not be assimied that all team members or even team leaders 
understand core skills definitions and assessment criteria; meetings 
should improve and check everyone's understanding so that there is 
consistency. There is a difference between defining for assessment and 
defining for shared understanding and development, the former requiring 
more detail (and complexity of language); 

• core skills definitions as provided by examining and validation bodies are 
not necessarily best suited to student learning needs or student and 
employer understanding — translation/simplification may be required by 
the team; 

• meetings can be very effective if they mix staff membership e.g. A-level 
Himianities or Science teachers together; BTEC and A-level teachers; 
mixed BTEC vocational areas together. This exchanges ideas and builds 
confidence in less experienced staff and also can be useful for joint 
development work across subject/vocational areas; 

• teams at different stages of development have different priorities, and 
activities may vary accordingly, examples could include: 

* A level and GCSE — developing team-based approaches, finding 
appropriate core-skill definitions, moving away from bolt-on delivery, 
and using a wider range of teaching and learning strategies; 

* some (but not all) BTEC, C&G CPVE - assessment, levels of 
competence, progression, and integrated delivery. 



carrying out an audit of existing core skills provision 

• can be done as a college-initiated activity but within that, colleges found 
that teams or courses preferred some autonomy over the way they 
operated, especially using audits with learners; 

• should help everyone to identify where they think core skills are being 
developed in their own curriculum area and show up gaps in provision; 

• motivates staff by making explicit what core skills work is already being 
done and providing a structure for further development; 

• can also be carried out by learners to raise their awareness, to begin 
dialogue about core skills and compare their perceptions with those of 
teachers; 

• needs to use precise definitions of core skills, but should be used as an aid 
to development rather than be too detailed and complex an end in itself; 
colleges found the process of the audit particularly valuable, especially in 
improving both stafFstaff and stafCstudent relationships. 
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Principle 



that learners are encouraged to understand and value core skills by the 
acknowledgment of previous achievement and relating of the skills to 
current and future learning needs 

A set of blank action sheets containing a list of the activities below for 
planning or reviewing core skills development is included in this pack. The 
examples from colleges involved in the project illustrate the activities below. 

Activities 

a improving learners^ understanding of core skills 

1 learners' previous achievement in core skills is acknowledged, 
e.g. through the National Record of Achievement 

2 the induction programme is used to introduce core skills to learners in a 
simple, comprehensible way 

3 individual action plans or learning agreements show core skills targets, 
teaching and learning strategies and resources 

4 methods by which core skills will be taught and/or learned are discussed 
with learners 

5 criteria by which learners* performance in core skills will be assessed and 
recorded are explained to them 

6 the action plan is combined with a continuous system for recording 
achievement 



b encouraging learners^ valuing of core skills 

1 the value of core skills in the whole college programme is discussed with 
learners 

2 learners identify where they leam/develop/use core skills 

3 the requirements of HE and employers in relation to core skills are 
discussed with learners 

4 UCCA/PCAS forms are considered for potential development and 
recording of achievement in core skills 

5 employers* requirements are ascertained through questionnaires, 
checklists, advertisements, etc. 



Examples of activities 

improving learners' understanding and valuing of core skills 



Example 1 One college has linked core skills action-planning and recording of 

achievement on fiiU-time courses using a college-wide framework which 
entails: 

• core skiUs 'entry lists' for diagnostic assessment and action-planning 
which take the National Curriculum as a base; 

• core skill induction modules used as appropriate to the individual 
student's diagnosed entry level (modules designed for school leavers are 
currently being trialled); 

• 'exit Usts' which define core skill levels to be achieved by students at 
completion of their courses - these will in due course be linked with 
NCVQ core skill unit levels; 

• cross-coUege core skill modules to bridge the gap between 'entry* and 'exit' 
levels - these are assessment modules and their delivery should be 
embedded within courses and individual learning programmes. 

Example 2 A BTEC Engineering team has produced a core skiUs starter pack for use in 
student induction. It includes a guide to BTEC Common Skills but needs to 
be reworded in punchy student language', and an action plan which 
recognises extra-curricular activities - 'the team are very much aware that 
students develop core skiUs across a wide range of activities not bounded by 
college life'. They feel that the introduction of action planning has itself 
encouraged the modification of teaching and learning strategies to develop 
core skills and to suit individual learner needs. 

Example 3 Science A-level students in a tertiary college took part in discussions to 

develop action planning, learning agreements and logbooks. This made it 
much easier for personal tutors to focus on individual targets for action in 
termly review tutorials. Core skills played a major role for two reasons: a 
staffi'student audit across subjects had clarified core skills definitions; and 
the local (then) polytechnic supported core skills development in a degree 
franchise arrangement with the college. 

Example 4 Staff and students on a day-release BTEC Construction course drew up a 
list of occupational skills and a list of common skills from the BTEC 
programme, written in jargon-free language. They presented this to their 
employers who were asked to rank the skills in order of importance for the 
day-release students in their current jobs. In all cases, the employers ^ 
ranked some of the core skills such as 'working as a member of a teani or 
'communicating eff-ectively", more highly than many of the specific techmcal 
and vocational skills. Students, college staff and the employers have 
subsequently been more convinced of the value of the inclusion and 
assessment of the common (core) skills in the college programme. 
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Principle 



that learners are encouraged to understand and value core skills by the 
acknowledgement of previous achievement and relating of the skills to 
current and future learning needs 



Key findings and recomniendations 

a improving learners* understanding of core skills 

• the theme of actively involving learners in core skills development should 
run through all processes connected with core skills, but was found to be 
particularly effective if done as early as possible; it was this learner 
involvement which all colleges felt was one of the most important 
elements for success; 

• all project colleges foimd that it is more beneficial if core skills are 
discussed using learners' own language, ideas and examples rather than 
jargon or educational language except where definitions, criteria, etc. 
must be used for examining and validating bodies; 

• previous core skills achievement should be acknowledged, e.g. through 
records of achievement, although these are likely to vary greatly 
depending on pre-entry experience. Structiu*ed discussion, self- 
assessment, diagnostic assignmerts can also highlight previous 
experience or achievement; 

• an action plan or learning agreement can show learners which core skills 
will be learned, and what sort of teaching/learning methods and 
resources will be used; it can also show a level of achievement on entry so 
that progress/value added can be measured and recorded; 

• diaries, log books, profiles, records of achievement can also be used to 
record needs or weak areas and so form the ongoing action plan, but 
these needs must then be addressed for the system to be valued; 

• learners' understanding of core skills can never be taken for granted, so 
core skills definitions, criteria for assessment, and methods of recording 
achievement should be made clear and explicit early, and continue to be 
reiterated throughout the course/learning programme; 

• the process of action-planning with learners is valuable in itself and a 
workable system which everyone can use is desirable, rather than a 
highly teclmically accurate one which may be too complex; teachers and 
learners both need r>ractice to become confident and staff experienced in 
adult guidance. Employment Training or YT will be able to help others. 
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b encouraging learners' valuing of core skills 



• more value is usually placed on core^skills if they are assessed as part of 
a qualification, but even then they are often not highlighted or seen as 
valued by teachers; if they are to be seen as *core' or 'common', then their 
transferable nature should be thought through by teachers and made 
clear to learners; 

• it can be shown how core skills can be the vehicle for learning in other 
parts of the programme, learning in general, and other areas of life; this 
is particularly helpful in A levels where core skills related to 
'information-seeking' or 'study skills', can be the basis for a dialogue ^vith 
learners about learning and provide motivation for involvement; 

• the importance and relevance of the skills to employment is often 
reported at national level, but can be made more relevant by involving 
work experience providers, TEC staff, careers service, in 
discussion/questionnaires about employment needs — skills, attributes, 
references required — as long as the language used is appropriate; 

• the relevance of core skills to HE can be related to the provision of 
opportunities for learners to practise and display achievement in the 
areas required by the UCCA/PCAS form, to references in general, or to 
the sort of skills they will need to be effective in HE; Access students are 
accepted because they have developed these skills, but A-level students 
will not necessarily have the same skills, as these are not required or 
assessed as part of A levels. 
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Principle 



that learners are provided with opportunities to develop core sl(iils in a 
range of learning situations and helped to improve their performance 

A set of blank action sheets containing a list of the activities below for 
planning or reviewing core skills development is included in this pack. 
The examples firom colleges involved in the project illustrate the activities below. 

Activities 

a using a range of teaching and learning strategies 

1 learner-centred activity is designed and delivered as part of the whole 
programme 

2 a range of opportunities is used for lesumers to develop core skills, 
e.g. work-based assignments, group work, simulations, lectures, 
supported self-study, practical activities 

3 opportunities are provided for learners to develop process skills, 

e.g. ^managing time', ^working with others', as well as written outcomes 

4 lesumers are given help and support in using the different types of 
learning in 1 and 3 above 

5 before each assignment both teachers and learners understand and agree 
on the skills, knowledge and outcomes expected of learners 

b using a variety of learning environments 

1 a range of learning environments is used to develop core skills 
e.g. work experience, workshops, open access areas, laboratories, 
classrooms 

2 teachers/lecturers provide appropriate and adequate learning support in 
all environments 

3 both learners and teachers are trained to use different learning 
environments effectively 
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Examples of activities 

using a range of teaching and learning strategies and environments 



Example 1 A group of BTEC and A-level staff in one college produced sample 

assignments as a guide for other teachers on both types of coxirses. The 
purpose is to illustrate the use of assignments for core skills development 
and to ensure a framework within which students are well briefed on 
activities and £issessment. Each assignment provides for a written tutor 
review of its use and effectiveness, and for a student pack which contains 
the following: 

• assignment brief; 

• task sheet; 

• specification of the core skills to be assessed; 

• criteria for assessment of core skills; 

• knowledge to be acquired and assessment criteria; 

• description of methods to be used in organising and carrying out the 
assignment;, 

• self-assessment sheets; 

• tutor-assessment sheets; 

• explanation of tutor roles (e.g. subject and core skills tutors) in reviewing 
and assessing core skills achieved in the assignment; 

• form for student's appraisal of the assignment. 

Example 2 A BTEC Engineering team has extended teaching and learning strategies 
for integrative assignments and some course units to include role play, 
group activity, presentations, investigative activities and opportunities for 
both technical and artistic creativity. 'Group assignment work has resulted 
in student-directed peer assessment — students have generated their own 
records which include a *^tal effort" and an attendamce record. Minutes of 
project group meetings are submitted for assessment purposes. It is 
emphasised that these developments were not directed by staff.' 

Example 3 Economics and Enghsh A-level teachers agreed to adopt in parallel a new 
approach for certain parts of their first year courses. The aim was to 
promote student skills in problem solving, learning from, and working with, 
peers, learning from a variety of sources, and achieving goals by deadlines. 
Methods included: 

• initial briefing of students on the task and on the sidlls they would 
develop; 

• presentation of a problem using written and visual material, including 
videos; 

• work in pairs, e.g. to clarify problems, agree information required, and 
obtain it jfrom sources which might be outside college; 

• small group work where solutions might be developed and presentations 
be prepared; 

• oral and/or visual presentations by groups or individuals; 
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• usually a written report by each student, covering methods used as well 
as comments on solutions; 

•* continuing tutor support to groups, and review of the activity and of core 
skills development. 

Example 4 Within a tertiary college a very successful video film of the college orchestra 
in action was made by the A-level Music group. This was an exciting project 
as it provided scope for identification of a large nximber of core skills. Both 
staff and students benefited firom the exercise and the potential for 
assessing and recording core skills is enormous. Working out in advance 
which core skills the assignment will deve^^p and assess is vital in a project 
of this complexity. Thorough debriefing/tutorial sessions demonstrate, 
through discussion and recording of the fiill range of skills that have been 
covered, the value of the work to staff and students. 

Example 5 One college has a number of learning centres on its various sites which offer 
a range of learning materials including core skill imits and study packages 
at various levels, with staff who can provide support and advice on these. 
Many course teams, academic and vocational, timetable their students for 
learning centre sessions on core skills. Individual students are also referred 
to the centres by arrangement with centre staff, may be recommended by 
their tutors to use particular material that is available there, or may seek 
help and advice on an entirely volimtary basis. 

Example 6 Another college decided to introduce European Studies and foreign 

languages for all full-time students and as many part-time as possible. An 
open access area has been set up with learning packages and materials 
which students can use individually or in groups. Specialist staff are 
available at specified times during the week to provide support. 

Example 7 As well as using a range of teaching and learning strategies - assignments, 
case studies, group work, presentations - colleges provided examples of 
other tjrpes of learning opportimities which they use to develop core skills: 

• work-shadowing/work placement; 

• work-related assignments; 

• realistic work environments at college; 

• finding own work placements; 

• job-search activities; 

• conducting interviews/questionnaires in college or commimity; 
^ making video/audio tapes; 

• providing facilities/services for the community; 

• visits — short visits/residentials/foreign exchanges arranged wholly or 
partially with student involvement. 

Many of the above may only be offered once or twice in the students' whole 
programme, but full advantage should be taken of the opportunity for 
students and staff to be aware of the potential in these activities for the 
development, assessment and recording of core skills. 




Principle 



that learners are provided with opportunities to develop core skills In a 
range of learning situations and helped to improve their performance 



Key findings and recommendations 

a using a range of teaching and learning strategies 

• should be planned in advance by any curriculum development team as 
part of the designing of appropriate assignments or materials for the 
whole programme; the type of learning opportunities offered should not 
be wholly dependent on the whim or preference of individual teachers; 

• core skills development is best provided for through a variety of activities 
such as seminars, presentations, group work, supported self-study, 
practical work, which develop process skills such as 'spoken 
communication', 'working with others', as well as other skills and 
knowledge; 

• core skills such as communication, problem-solving, personal skills and 
often IT, can be integrated into A-level curricula, without distorting the 
qualification, by teachers emplojdng some of the methods above or 
making structured use of existing opportunities such as work-shadowing, 
visits, etc.; 

• not all the methods need to be employed all teachers in every 
subject/module/assignment; advance planning by staff teeims encourages 
a more cohesive, less fragmented approach; 

• learners who were encouraged to develop core skills became more 
demanding about the sort of learning opportunities they felt they needed, 
but their motivation and interest also increased. 



b using a variety of learning environments 

• use of open access or drop-in learning areas can foster core skills such as 
IT or 'managing one's own time' which would be more difficult to foster 
in a classroom; 

• flexible or open learning is only one method of developing core skills; 
other activities planned around existing resources, e.g. library and/or 
learning centre, workshop and/or laboratory, the local environment or 
community, the workplace, should not waste the opportunity for the 
identification and recording of core skills achievement; 

• there may be a need for further resource-based development within the 
college, and core skills development needs should also be taken into 
account when planning for this. 



both the above 

• can lead to learners and teachers feeling unsure about their respective 
roles and responsibilities; learners need to become more active and 
involved in their learning, and teachers need to accept that sometimes 
learning can be taking place even if they themselves do not appear to be 
^teaching" in a formal way; 

• A-level teachers in particular seemed unwilling to allow learners to work 
without supervision in lesson time',wishing to control the process/ 
amount of input into a lesson rather than consider whether the learners' 
performance or outcome was achieved; 

• most colleges found that learners needed help and practice in becoming 
less passive and more confident and effective using these methods. 
Although experience showed that they enjoyed being more involved in 
learning activities, unless that process was repeated across all their 
programme they were confused about what was expected of them; 

• it was recognised that staff also need help; the provision of the different 
environments such as open access areas does not mean that staff know 
how to use them. Increased staff development is likely to be required on 
how to use the activities and environments to deliver the curriculum. 



Assessing, reviewing 
and recording achievement 



• principles and at tivities 

• examples from collej^es 



key findings arfd recommendations 



Principle 

that recording and reviewing of achievement, including core skills, is 
included in all programmes of study, and learners are helped to 
understand the criteria by which they are being .assessed 

A set of blank action sheets containing a list of the activities below for 
planning or reviewing core skills development is included in this pack. 
The examples firom colleges involved in the project illustrate the activities below. 



Activities 

a involving learners in the assessment/review process 

1 porfonnance criteria for core skills assessment are made explicit to 
learners 

2 a variety of evidence of achievement in core skills is used, e.g. oral work, 
obseivation of performance, written witness material, finished products, 
in addition to written outcomes 

3 the use of self, peer, and group assessment is encouraged 

4 learners are helped to identify, and where possible transfer, core skills in 
other areas of learning 

b structuring a recording and reviewing time 

1 specified periods of time for regular recording/reviewing of all 
achievement including core skills are built into the overall programme 

2 review periods are structured around reviewing/ recording of progress, 
e.g. through coursework and assignments 

c developing an integrated system of recording/reviewing progress 

1 the recording/review process is part of the whole system of action 
planning and college/national records of achievement 

2 all teachers have some involvement in, and understanding of, the 
recording/reviewing process 

3 progress and achievement information is fed back to other teachers for 
future action and progression 
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Examples of activities 

involving learners In the assessment, review and recording of core skills 



Examole 1 A BTEC team found ways of assessing 'process skiUs as weU as final 
Example A Bi^i^^^ ^^^^^^^ of an assignment. Staff observe both subjectively 

(informally) and objectively (formaUy), the overall student performance 

throughout the course. . 

Several of the maior integrative assignments involve students working in 
groups/teams. Th; effectiveness of team work is assessed usmg a range of 
evidence, e.g.: 

• a video of the group's presentation, including their ability to handle 

questions from assembled peers; 
. group documents such as minutes of meetings, diaries, lo^, peer 
comments/assessments and individual contributions are also used as 
evidence for assessment 
'Opportunities for collecting evidence previously wasted are now recognised, 
but tixere are stiU wasted opportunities at the workplace and ojj^s^de the 
college. We have spent many hours trying to produce a smiple but effective 
r^Sd of recording all key areas - we do not claim it is nght... discussion 
goes on/ 

Example 2 In an A4evel Economics course the following are used for each assignment: 
learning dialogue. This dialogue between teachers and learners has a 
vaSt^of conSxts: the last ten-15 minutes of a lesson; wn ten Redback a 
mid-term review interview. Tlxe dialogue is given focus by assessment and 
'descriptor' sheets developed by the team. These record discussion between 
tutor and student on both the product and the process relatmg to 
points/criteria noted on the assessment sheet, and conclude with a short- 
term learning objective which includes core skills. This Provides a 
cumulative record of the student's learning progress and, though primarily 
for the subject tutor, contributes to mid-term reviews with the personal 
tutor. 

assessrmnt sheet. This provides for assessment criteria under three 
headings: (a) subject knowledge gain; (b) problem solving and analysis, 
(c) communication and coherence. The student enters pomts under these 
headings after discussion with the tutor, before the task is attempted; 
points may vary between students. On completing the task the student 
makes a self-assessment against these criteria in a first nght-hand column, 
and the tutor then enters assessments in a second column. It is planned to 
develop this sheet to make core skiUs more expUcit. 

Example 3 A BTEC Computer Studies team successfuUy used a 'triangulation' method 
in which parallel self, peer and tutor (sometimes more than one) 
SseSments are recorded and then compared. If all similar, this confirms 
the student's self-assessment skills; if different, the reasons for this are 
explored and assessment criteria and evidence requirements are clarified. 
After some experience of this process second-year students were given an 
experimental assigmnent to devise core skill cntena for first-year students. 
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Example 4 A-level English and Psychology students were asked to complete self- 
assessment grids on a point scale, for a range of skills in the areas of 
problem solving, communication, personal skills and working in groups. 
Students said they found the assessment easy and ratings largely (but not 
always) confirmed teacher observations-. However, it was found that after 
practising skiUs in an assignment, self ratings often differed markedly from 
those given previously, out of context. It was agreed that more work was 
needed on core skills development than on the mechanics of recording them 
and to focus on areas where students scored low ratings. A small group of 
student volunteers was selected to continue ratings on various skills, 
discuss them with staff and take part in regular reviews — then to be used 
as an input into designing an overall system for recording core skills 
progress. 

Example 5 A core skills tutor worked closely with the course co-ordinator and team 

members of a Hotel and Catering course, meeting the student group for one 
hour weekly to develop a means of assessment that highlighted core skiUs. 
This has involved core skills audits of course assignments, student logs, 
action planning and recording achievement, and the design of a record form 
for transfer to a computer-based student tracking system. The weekly hour 
was found insufficient and the tutor frequently met students for action 
plaiming outside formal hours. Both students and staff have responded 
positively but students still find it difificult to formulate realistic action 
plans, and means are being sought to increase the time for this. 

Example 6 Using the tutorial/review process. Students in a tertiary coUege use an 
integrated system of action planning, recording, reviewing of learning 
linked by a student contract. All tutor groups are timetabled for two hours 
per week in which active work using a student log book fosters personal 
development and core skills. Every tutor has an additional hour for 
individual tutorial work where action planning occiu^. Students initiate a 
tennly review meeting with subject lecturers and convey docximentation 
from this negotiated review of their progress to their tutor. 
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Principle 



.hat recording and reviewing of achievement, inciuding core si<ilis. is 
included in ai! programmes of study and learners are helped to 
understand the criteria by which they are being assessed 



Key findings and recommendations 



involving learners in the assessment/ review process 

• although an ideal review period would be on a one-to-one basis between a 
learner and a personal tutor, other activities can include whole group 
work, with learners reviewing or assessing their own and/or their peers' 

. achievement in pairs or groups; 

• the assessment criteria for core skills should be made explicit to learners 
to he p them to understand what they are supposed to achieve, even if as 
m A levels the assessment of core skills does not count towards a 
qualification; 

• assessment of core skills achievement needs to take account of a variety 
of evidence, not just written outcomes; it should be made clear to learners 
before, during and after assignments or activities, whether a process and 
skills, such as working as a member of a team' or 'choosing different 
approaches to solving a problem', are being assessed, or orAy the final 
product/outcome. 

structuring a time for recording and reviewing core skills achievement 

• need not involve a separate time slot only for core skills but, as part of a 
tutonal/progress review period, learners should be helped to recognise 
and separately record core skills achievement in addition to other skills 
and knowledge; 

• additional separate time can be created, regularly or occasionally by 
individual teachers or teams, using some of the 'taught course hours' for 
recording and/or reviewing learning; this needs acceptance from teachers 
learners and possibly employers (for day-release students) that this sori; ' 
ot learning activity is as valuable as more formal 'teaching'; 

• colleges in the project, working independently, arrived at a general model 
tor structuring learner-centred reviews which includes: 

looking at core skills across the whole learning experience, not just 
formal assignments or work experience, is necessary for the 
transferable nature of the core skills to be made clear; 

some evidence of achievement should be collected by learners but also 
includes activities carried out and assessed for assignments; 
assessment of evidence and progress should be discussed between 
teacher/learner, recorded on review sheets and further achievement 
targets set; 

if required for accreditation towards a qualification, formal assessment 
against criteria and other evidence or comments may be required; 



final statements/grades are agreed and entered in a record of 
achievement. 
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„treeording/revie«in«P«>««»' 

. it requires ^^^f^ll^^ and reviewing; ^"^f jf learners; 
of assessment recor^f-^^ ,,^,n.tted ^ 

the system (or recording/review process ^ 




Activities for core skills 
development 

The sheets ean be photocopied ;uKi usi'cl to: 

1 audit and review exist inj^ eoi-e skills develo^)nient 

2 plan and identify priority areas for future action 

rhey ean he completed hy individual lecturers, course ov 
pro^i amme teams or curriculum manat^ers. 

Section 1 should he completed for the whole institution hut 
other\fise one set of sections 2-.') should he completed for 
<'ach cours<' or p» ()j;ramme ai c^a. 
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One of the difficxilties with this area of work has been and continues to be 
the proliferation of initiatives over the past decade. These initiatives 
have usually aimed to provide a broad and balanced curricxilum which 
will enable the learner to develop the sort of skills, knowledge and 
understanding which they will need in employment, further or higher 
education and )ife in general. However, there has been little attempt to 
link the initiatives and each has developed in addition to the others, 
often resulting in confusion and duplication of effort. 

One of FElTs aims is to encourage colleges, at management, course team 
and lecturer levels, to find ways of linking the current related initiatives 
across the coUege. 

Another way to ease the confusion is to offer some clarification on the 
current usage of core skills and other similar or related terms. This 
section provides a simple guide, offering a list and interpretation of the 
most commonly used terms. Some originate from a specific organisation 
or initiative and are attributed to them; others are used in a more 
general way which we have interpreted according to current usage.The 
interpretations have been deliberately kept simple and where an 
organisation or initiative is involved, their own wording has been used as 
far as possible and further information can be obtained froi>: them. 

The table provides an aide-memoire^ it does not attempt a 
detailed analysis and comparison of the terms or of their 
functions* 

Aficionados will no doubt be able to add others to the list. 
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CommGnts from colleges involved in the project on the use 
ot FEU s principlehi and activities for core skills development 



'Pariii ularly u itfiin ilic routcxt <pf lur^c collc^rs thcrv 
is no diniht that the l EV Prinriph s Actious it ill 
ulofifi imy in cnsurinjii a consistcnt'uniform 
dcvcUfpmrni of cot r skills. There is a rrolisotitn} 
(imonf^st rolle^v stuiftluit the coticvpt of coi c cotpmoji 
skills is here to slay ond such a checklist of 
'Wcticitics^' is likely to he facout ahly receireiL] 

'I/ux offer- (I frunieicork for tennis to use and build otr, 
Tlie principles hare been used us action plans to 
structure sererdl team meetings. I hey hare screed as 
discussion documents to ifiitiaie decelopment,' 

'The arailability of the Trin^^ples provide collvi^es u ith 
a clear ufid norJ:able frameui}rk and set of reference 
points against u hich they can be^in the process of 
^eneratini> discussion at all lerels of the or^anisatiim 
on core skills dnd establishini^ a shared perception of » 
uhat they are. It is through this prmess that staff ivill , 
accept and ou ii any deeeippment in this area, 
comparinj^ present positions against a '^bench mark^^ 
of performance criteria uith the Principles could be 
said to represent.^' 

\\s far as. I am concerned harilj^ the Pr inci/)li\s leas a 
^^reat help.^ They make an ideal starting' point for any 
development on core skills that y<ni u ould u ish to 
make. It is important to realise that not everything 
needs to be covered at once, a concentrated efftn t in a 
limited drea is realistic and mana^^eable.^ 

'The listed objectives allou ed teams to opt for specific 
areas and established at the outset a feeling of 
confidence that th(^ devi^lopment envisa*^ed ivas 
attainable' 




